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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue foregoing letter was a cruel stab_ 
at Sophia’s heart—unexpected—unme- | 
rited. 
produced on a delicate frame, not yet re-| 
covered from an agitation which had | 
been produced by the very constancy | 
which was here suspected. She fainted | 


—and Woodville had raised her in his 


arms, before either of the ladies had re- 
covered sufficient presence of mind to 
afford any assistance. Though insensi- 
ble to every object around her, she still 
grasped the fatal paper in her hand. 

The usual restoratives were applied, 
and Sophia at length revived, slowly 
and reluctantly unclosing her beautiful 
eyes, as if sick of the scenery, an& tired 
of the journey of life. For a moment 
she appeared bewildered, and lost in a 
labyrinth of vague conjecture —but re- 
turning reflection directed her eye to the 
letter, and she wept. 

There is a relief in tears experienced 
only by bosoms of sensibility ; they re- 
stored Sophia to the exercise of all her 
faculties. She geuatly, but firmly, dis- 
engaged herself from the support of 
Woodville, sank on the sofa, and, while 
with one hand she concealed her eyes, 
with the other she handed him the epis- 
tle of Fitz-James—emphatically asking 
him— 

‘* Have I merited this 2?” 

Woodville cast his eyes over its con- 
tents, and exclaimed 













Who can wonder at the effect it | 








* No, Sophia—but I merit the hell I 


now feel, and deeply deplore the errors 
[ cannot recall. But I will instantly 
make the only atonement in my power. 
Fitz-James may despise me, but he shall 
respect you. I deserve to be humbled, 
and, therefore, | entreat you, when suffi- 
ciently composed, to expose me, as | am, 
to your friends, while I convince Fitz- 
James, that my madness has been the 





ordeal for testing the purity of a trea- 
sure which he has relinquished in de- 
spair. Magnanimity is a virtue which | 
nders shall not monopolise to himself. 
y friends shall see that I am not entire- 
ly lost to justice and honour.” 

With this exclamation he took an 
abrupt leave, and immediately proceeded 
to the lodgings of Fitz-James, whom he 
soon convinced of Sophia’ s unaltered af- 
fection and unwavering fidelity. He re- 
|| capitulated every particular of their late 
frequent interviews, to the entire satis- 
faction of his attentive auditor, and dwelt 





with peculiar energy on her prompt and} 
eremptory repulsion of every attempt | 
He ac- | 


he had made on. her affections. 
cused himself of selfishness and duplicity, 
but pleaded the ardeney of his hopeless 
passion as a palliation of his conduct. 

Fitz-James heard him through with 
delight, and after rewarding him with the 
ardent embrace of friendship, accompa- 
nied him back to Mrs. Percival’s, and 
peace was again restored to the distract- 
ed bosoms of her little family. 

Woodville soon took his leave, and re- 
tired to peruse his father’s admonitory 
letter, which tended not a little to aug- 
ment the poignancy of the various feel- 
ings which agitated his bosom. The pre- 
dominant features of this effusion of pa- 
ternal solicitude, were gentle reproof and 
affectionate remonstrance, tending to dis- 
suade their object from taking the preci- 
pitate step against which the uncle had 
so properly protested, and which the 
nephew might live to review with the 
keenest regret. 

As soon as Woodville could sufficient- 
ly command his feelings for the purpose, 
he framed such an answer as genuine 
penitence would naturally suggest to a 


| removing every disquietude from a pater- 
nal one. He then repaired to the lodg- 
ings of his friend Flanders, to whgm he 
candidly related all the foregoing particu- 
lars, and who as candidly confessed his 
conviction that Woodville was still worthy 
of his friendship. They parted at a late 
hour, afler passing the evening mutually 
happy in the friendly interchange of sen- 
iimont, end the amicable discussion of sub- 
jj2cts velative to literature and the arts. 
Thus terminated the eventful first of 
May, 1805—a day pregnant with inci- 
dents not unimportant in themselves, and 
which, in no small degree, inflaenced the 
subsequent destinies of the characters 
engaged, as will be seen in the sequel of 
this authenti narrative. 
{ To be continued.} 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LOVE AND GENEROSITY, 
A TALE, 
POUNDED ON ) : 
[Concluded from lax! 


The compassionate Caroline was af- 
fected, and humanity began to plead 
strongly in her bosom; she forgot that 
the officer was an enemy, and only fe- 
garded him asa fellow-creature in dis- 
tress. ‘ Alas!” cried she, “I will 
serve you, if it is in my power.” She 
immediately began to assist him to pull 
off his uniform, which she threw into a 
large tub of water under the window ; 
she afterwards informed her father’s 
servants of the circumstance, and enjoin- 
ed them to be secret. 

A quarter of an hour had scarce pass- 
ed away, when they were alarmed by a 
great noise at the streetdoor. This was 
occasioned by the patrole who came to 
search the house, and see if there-were 
any of the enemy concealed within it. 
All the entrances were guarded, they be- 
gan to ascend to Caroline’s chamber, and 
there was no way left for the officer to 
escgpe, nor a place in the chamber 
where he could conceal himself. Caro- 








filial bosom, and such as could not fail of 


line immediately formed a resolution. 
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She desired the officer to get into bed 
and only let his face be seen ; this done, 
she opened the door, and said aloud to 
those who were at the top of the stair-) 
case, “‘ there is no one here, except my 
husband, who you see is gone to bed.” 
She had scarce uttered these words, when 
her lover, Blinval, entered the room, 
and she was undey the necessity of re- 
peating to him what she had just said. 
My pen is not adequate to the task of 
describing the different contending emo- 
tions of the young couple at that moment. 
Blinval was dixed to the ground in mute 


astonishment. He at last turned to the | 


pretended husband, whose situation was 
not much less painful than his. ‘ Do 
you not recollect me ?” said he, ‘“‘ Do 
you not remember Blinval ? We studied 
together at Rouen; and your paternal 


_ residence is ten leagues from hence. I 


find you in a sacred asylum, for which I 
have the greatest respect, and whatever 
may be your personal opinions, I will nat 
violate this sanctuary. Come,” cried he 
‘aloud, “‘ let us depart, comrades, there 
is no person here but this lady’s hus- 


_ band.” Though Blinval spoke thus to 


soldiers, he was perfectly convinced 
jat the officer was not married to Caro- 
line, being firmly assured of her attach- 


ment, and rceived how the affair 
was, after emotions of surprise 
had given place to reflection. He asked 


after her father’s welfare in a reserved 
manner, and left the house with his 
troop. 

When Blinval had been gone a short 
time, and the officer felt himself a little 
recovered, he could not resist giving vent 
to his feelings in the following terms :— 
‘‘ Ah! madam, how humane and gene- 


. rous is Blinval; he has discovered me, 


and I cannot, nor do I wish to deny it ; 
he knows that I am the Baron de Lassal- 
liere, that my estate is ten leagues from 
hence , he also knows that 1 am one of 
the royalists ; but he was resolved to save 
the life of his former college companion, 
or rather, it is to the respect which he 
bears to your family, that | owe my pre- 
servation.. The obligation shall not be 
forgotten on my side.”—* | do not re- 
pent what I have done,” said Caroline, 
who, however, could not help sighing at 
the thoughts of Blinval’s suspicions, and 
at length burst in a flood of tears ; “ but 
do not,” added she, “ impute my grief} 





j 








to regret for doing a good action! no, 
the cause is very different, they are for 
my troubles alone.” 

Lassalliere pressed her so earnestly, 
and with so much respect, to inform him 
of the cause of her distress, that she at 
length told him the affection which she 
had for Blinval, and their former projects 
of happiness. ‘* What you have risked 
for me,” replied the Baron, ‘‘ informs 
me of what | ought todo in return’; I do 
not wish to be surpassed in generosity. 
A man of honour, in my situation, has 
only one thing to which he can have re- 
course, and that is, to repair the mischief 
of which he has been the innocent and 
involuntary cause. Whatever may be the 
consequences, I will immediately 
myself into the power of the republica 
and will inform them of all the particu- 
lars. 1 will tell them that the terror of 
the moment caused me to enter your 
house, into which | had never before 
been. I will tell them with what admi- 
rable greatness of mind you exposed 
yourself for a man entirely unknown to 
you, and whom you considered as an 
enemy! My resolution is firmly fixed, 
for I will not be the cause of one mo- 
ment’s uneasiness, in either your bosom 
or that of the brave young man who 
wished to serve me. I go this instant.” 
** Oh, stay for heaven’s sake,’’ cried 
Caroline, ‘“‘ I have undertaken to serve 
you, and I will finish what | have begun ; 
you shall not go out during the day, but 
at night, by the favour of the moon, you 
may escape the observation of your ene- 
mies. Promise me to be careful of your 
life, and do not let me be unhappy with- 
out having the consolation of thinking 
that I have been of some service.” 
*T was useless for the Baron to expostu- 
late. Caroline was immoveable, and he 
was obliged, apparently, to consent to 
every thing she wished, though he made 
a secret resolution to put his design into 
execution the first opportunity, and run 
the hazard of what might happen. 

About the hour of dinner Gantheaume 
returned, and with him brought a guest— 
this guest was Blinval! * My dear child,” 
said he fo Caroline, “‘ here is our old com- 
panion, who is returned to this country, 
but Heaven only knows how long he will 
remain. I met him this morning as I was 
turning the corner of a street; after 
having embraced me, the first words that 


i have rendered to me. 


a 
Sa. 


he said were, that he loved you with al} 
the sincerity and ardour that man is ca- 
pable of ; he then asked you in marriage, 
and as I do not think that I shall every 
meet with one more worthy of you, I 
have freely given him my consent—no- 
thing is wanting but yours.” 

Caroline was much affected, and trou- 
bled by contending emotions. She con- 
tinued silent, and was meditating upon a 
reply, when in rushed Lassalliere from 
an adjoining room, covered with one of 
old Gantheaume’s morning gowns. “| 
will answer for it,” cried he, ‘* that she 
consents, for I am acquainted with her 
thoughts. Permit me to have a share in 
your happiness.”” “This sudden appear- 





a W much astonished Gantheaume.— 


‘* Who are you,” said he, ‘ and what 
business have you here in my gown 2” 
Blinval burst into a fit of laughter at the 
strange figure of Lassalliere, and the 
surprise of the old man. ‘I thought 
you were gone,”’ said he to the Baron, 
‘* and so did not think it necessary to in- 
form my friend of your adventure this 
morning.”’—*‘ I see,’’ replied the Baron, 
*¢ that you understand virtue, as well as 


Caroline can practise it ; you are worthy 
of each other.” 


(It may, perhaps, be necessary to in- 
form my readers, that Blinval, being 
known by the servants of Gantheaume, 
was drawn aside as he was leaving the 
house with his soldiers, by Beatrice, the 
house-maid, who fully confirmed his sup- 
positions, by informing him of what her 
mistress desired her to conceal.) 

The father, who knew not what to 
make of these mysteries, demanded an 
‘explanation ; they then informed him of 
what had passed. He highly extolled his 
daughter’s goodness of heart and pre- 
sence of mind. 

It was then agreed upon by all the 
parties, that the Baron should depart in 
the night, disguised in one of Gan- 
theaume’s suits. The remainder of the 
day passed very happily, and in the 
greatest harmony. 

When the time of parting arrived, Las- 
salliere said to his benevolent hosts—‘ I 
return to make war against you, but from 
this house I carry respect, friendship, 
and gratitude, to’ those who inhabit it. 
May I often have an opportunity of ren- 
dering such services to your party as you 
I shall think my- 
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self still more happy, if any of my en- 
deavours should tend to restoring to us 
our former peaceable state.” 

He kept his word, and was one of those 
who contributed, in the greatest degree, 
to the peace of La Vendée. Since then 
he has been with Blinval, and they have 
both marched under the same standard. 
They have also passed some time to- 
gether at Fontenay, where they now re- 
side. Blinval, extremely fond of his 
wife, and’still more of his country, feels | 
his most sanguine wishes gratified by the 
general restoration of peace. 





® Enough of war the wounded earth has known! | 
Wearied at length, and wasted with destruction, 
Sadly she rears her ruined head, to show 

Mer cities humbled, and her countries spoiled.” 


RINALDO D. 
—_—_—_——<_<<€——KKbl,_a_ass= 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON TEMPER. 


“OQ! blest with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day.” 
Pore. 


7 


Without a well regulated temper, man 
is intolerable, and woman despicable. 
Temper is not born with human beings, 
but is acquired, or modified, or formed 
anew by education, reflection, and judg- 
ment. The influence of temper over the 
various occurrences of life is great in- 
deed ; and the unhappiness of private 
circles, and the evils arising from an ex- 
tensive intercourse with the world, are 
attributable to its perversion. Whether 
to men, or women, an excellent temper 
is an admirable recommendation, since it} 
throws a delightful charm around their 
actions. In domestic life, temper per- 





| temper on every occasion, and permit 


husband, she excites general admiration 
for the silent martyrdom which she suf- 
fers. The disgraceful quarrels which 


bickerings of private circles, the notori- 
ous separations of those whom God has 
united, have their origin in ill-regulated 
minds, which can brook no control— 
which magnify the veriest trifles. into 
momentous matters, and which expect 
from haman nature what never can be 
performed. When individuals lose their 


their minds to be agitated by every petty 
gust of passion, they forfeit that pre- 
eminence which distinguishes humanity, 
and descend to the level of the meanest 
‘of animals. A well bred man, of a high- 
ly cultivated mind, invariably preserves | 
his equanimity, and whatever trials he, 





into anger. Whether in public or in| 
private, in the looseness of convivial 
hours, or in the gravity of serious cir- |; 
cles ; whether in the warmth of disputa- | 
tion, or in the heat of argument, he 
maintains a constant suavity, although he 


malice, of envy, or of disappointed pride. 


or of women, frequently render their 
homes scenes of misery; and to those 
causes alone are numerous vices, and 
occasional suicides, to be assigned. The| 
| vile temper of a husband has often driven |! 
jan amiable wife to practises, at the 
|thought of which she once would have | 
reddened with shame. 
cates of morality, ye severe censors of | 
your sex’s failings, ye who never make | 
allowances for virtue sorely pressed, who 
is most to blame ? 





in private life, the bad tempers of men} 





mind becomes soured, he falls into ex- 
ceases, he is the shadow of what he once 
was ; his wife complains that she has a 


arise in public life, the heart-rending jpbad husband, her friends and acquain- 


tance pity her, she thinks herself an in- 
jured woman; yet she never suspects 
that her own temper was the occasion of 
all, nor does she take any shame to her- 
self for the ruin she has caused. Cer- 
tainly, the crooked temper of a wife, 
affords no justification for misconduct by 
her husband, nor does that of a man au- 
thorise a woman to forget what she owes 
to herself and to the world. We are 
speaking of human beings, not as they 
ought to be, but ae they are ; and in vain 
shall philosophy preach to, and religion 
condemn, the broken hearted sufferers, 


pos know that they are wrong, but who 


may be attacked with all the keenness of |! 





Tell us, ye advo- | | 


The hapless woman, || to avoid apparent unkindness. 


also know, by sad experience, that they 


may be exposed to, he is never excited are unable to act rightly. A man of 


mind, whose own temper was good, 


would consider the bad temper of his 


| Wife as one of the unfortunate blots of 
I life, to which humanity is always subyect- 
}ed; and he would take especial care, 
that no infirmities of her’s should induce 
| him to depart from his own respectabili- 
ty. An excellent woman placed under 
similar circumstances, would condact 
herself in a similar way. She would 
submit, because she ould know that 
submission was wiser than resistance ; 
and though she might virtually despise 
'the man to whom fate had consigned her, 
yet, being her husband, she would seem 
to respect him. The bad tempers of 
parents, principally of mothers, deserve 
strong condemnation, because the bane- 
fal example is exhibited to their children, 
who are driven into worthless pursuits, 
If chil- 








forms wonders, and either renders indi- | | naturally good, who struggled long, and | dren, so treated, disappoint expectation 


viduals fascinating or repulsive, accord- | 
ing to the character which it assumes. 
A woman of sweet temper possesses an 
irresistible power over every one within 
her sphere. Nothing ruffles the serenity 
of her mind, nor diverts it from its ac- 
customed calmness. Do unforeseen ac- 
cidents occur, the sweetness of her tem- 
per disarms them of their force ; is she 
d with undeserved neglect, or ex- 
posed to the bitterness of detraction, she 
shames her calumniators by her forbear- 
ance ; and if she be the victim of rigo- 
rous persecution, or the daughter of an 
unfeeling father, or the wife of a tyrant 


sunk at last to crime ; 
ed being who denne her to it? The 


or the cold heart- 


errors of such a female will find pity in 
every generous mind, while of the man to 
whom she is married, there can be but 
one opinion. But let justice be done, 
even with Roman strictness. The way- 
ward temper of a woman has often forced 
an estimable man into improprieties fo- 
reign to his nature, and which he despi- 
sed while he committed. He cannot 
please one who is not willing to be plea- 
sed, and he strives to forget human suf- 
ferings in human pleasures. He suffers 
long; perhaps, silently suffers ; but his 








! hereafter, the cause is obvious, and the 


| 


blame ought to be attached where it is 
most justly merited. ‘Po escape from 
tempers, which spare neither friends nor 
foes, and which wither wherever they 
assail, young women have either volun- 
tarily thrown themselves into the arms of 
licentious youth, or have reluctantly sunk 
into the paralytic embraces of impotent 
age. If it be the duty of a mother to 
make her daighter happy, what shall bé 
said of her who reverses a law of nature, 
and forces her innocent offspring to ex- 
change maternal’ tyranny for legal pros- 








titution ? The irritable tempers of peo- 
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ple who bave tie charge of youth, some- 
times lead them to beat children with 
unexampled cruelty, or to exercise to- 
ward them a system of petty oppressio 
which is subversive of every principle 
usually held good, and which inculcates 
hatred in youthful minds against guardians 
and instructors, and creates an inclina- 
tion to practise on others, the tyranny 
themselves have suffered. Let these 
weak and falliable beings teach them- 
selves before they dare to teach others ; 
before they presume to form the minds 
of ygiith, let them first govern their own ; 
before they pretend to initiate children 
into moral and intellectual light, let them 
examine into the corners of their own 
dark minds, and expel therefrom all the 
ignorant and grovelling passions which 
are lurking there, for while the fountain 
is corrupted, the stream which flows from 
it will partake of its qualities, and diffuse 
them amongst every thing withia its 
course. 
Individuals living together ought to at- 
’ tend to their tempers, and carefully sup- 
press every di*position to irritation and 
violence, which can only render them 
each other, and unamiable 


ny on one side should be neutralized by 
4 e other. Bad tempers 
- ‘are often.made 
to bad tempers ; and they are frequently 
changed to good, from being in contact 
with good ones. The work of improve- 
ment, whether it be in temper, know- 
ledge, or benevolence, ¢ t. be com- 
menced too soon ; norcan it be continued 
too long, when the object is the correc- 


tion of human frailty, the promotion of 


domestic happiness, and the acquirement 
of moral virtues. 
Vester, R. A. 


colluiieniies 


The good government of our appetites 
and corrupt inclinations, will make our 
minds cheerful and easy. | Contentment 
will sweeten a low fortune, and patience 
will make our sufferings light. 


"He that can well endure, may without 
difficulty overcome. 


_If you would live happy, endeavour to 
promote the happiness of others, 
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HAPPINESS. 
NO. I. 


Happiness is an object, of which every 
person is in pursuit. All classes, from 
kings down to beggars, are in search of it, 
and, however different may be their pur- 
suits, the object is in all the same. Eve- 
ry person takes that path which he thinks 
will lead him to the goal, but alas! few 
there are, who are so fortunate as to find, 
or to pursue, the right one. 

“My present object is, to explore some 
of the different paths which are most ge- 
nerally followed, and endeavour to find 
the true one which leads to this great ob- 
ject. I am induced to do this, by behold- 
ing thousands enter paths which they 


their heart’s desire, but which fatally lead 
them into thorns and brambles, and fre- 
quently to the abrupt precipice, where 
they are precipitated into the abyss be- 
} neath, and dashed to pieces. 

It may be compared to a beautiful and 
delightful country, which flows with milk 
and honey, and furnishes all that can 
please the eye, delight the soul, and make 
man happy. All are travelling to this 











to 
s : tse Something must be sacri- |} happy land ; but, unfortunately, there are 
i preserve tranquillity; aed acrimo- | but few true paths, and many false ones. 


The false paths, at the entrance, are 
deceitfully clothed with flowers and false 


worse by being opposed |! peanty, which lead the unwary traveller 


to ruin! they lead him into intricate avilds 
and mazes, where voracious and venom- 
ous beasts are roaming concealed, ‘‘ seek- 
ing whom they may devour.” The true 
path, at first sight, does not seem so al- 
luring as the false, but the farther you 
advance, the more beautiful and charm- 
ingit appears, till, at length, it leads you 
to this Canaan, where all is beauty, tran- 
quillity, and happiness. 

Many, who are not acquainted with 
the vanity and deceitfulness of empty 
pomp and show, vainly imagine that fine 
| clothes, gaudy baubles, gay company, 
places of amusement, and all the appen- 
dages of a fashionable and dissipated life, 
are sources of happiness. Egregious mis- 
take ! Those who follow these paths, will 
find that they lead to mortification, disap- 
potntment, and, not unfrequently, to ruin. 
A moment’s reflection must convince any 
one of the truth of this assertion. Look 
around you, and behold the numerous 
j victims of fashionable life, It is the great 


| 


) 


| 











fancy will lead them to the object of 


fountain; from which issues prostitution, 
poverty, and infamy. How many, whe 
are now living in guilt, misery, and de. 
spair, might have been useful and orna- 
mental members of society, but for these 
accursed snares. It is sickening to the 
heart of morality and philanthropy, to 
behold the numerous victims, who are 
daily sacrificed at the shrine of dissipa- 
tion. 


I am no enemy to rational amysements ; 
on the contrary, | delight tn them ; it is 
the excess of them 1 deprecate. When 
{ see a young lady, who might be an or- 
nament to her sex, ‘and the delight of her 
friends, devoting the whole of her time to 
the toilet, and then rusbing into all kinds 
of amusements, and spending the mid- 
night hours in the haunts of dissipation, 
it fills my soul with anguish, and I cannot 
but exclaim, poor girl! thou hast fatally 
mistaken the way. When I see a young 
man, who is the pride of his friends, and 
whose prospects in life are the most pro- 
pitious, dashing the cup of felicity to the 
ground, and plunging into dissipation and 
vice, I cry out, alas! poor youth, thou 
hast sadly mistaken the way. | have thus 
briefly adverted to the evils that flow 
frem a fashionable life ;* were I to de- 
scribe them fully and minutely, | should 
far exceed the limits which are imposed 
upon me by time and room; it is a sad 
picture, but I believe it to be atrue one. 
The following beautiful comparision, be- 
tween the life 1 have been describing, 
and one of virtue and retirement, shows 
very forcibly the advantages of the latter : 
“Oppose the sentiments of a solitary 
man, who has passed his: life in pious 
conference with God, to those which oc- 
cupy a worldly mind, forgetful of its Cre- 
ator, and sacrificing its dearest interests 
to the enjoyment of the moment. Com- 
pare the character of a wise man, who 
reflects in silence on the importance of 
eternity, with that of a fashionable being, 
who consumes all his time at ridottos, 
balls, and assemblies, and we shall then 
perceive, that dignified retirement, select 
friendships, and rational society, canalone 
afford true pleasure, and give us bat 
all the vain enjoyments of the world will 
never bestow, consolation in death, and 


) 
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* By a fashionable life, L mean that life ‘te 
which every principle of morality and prudence 
is sacrificed. 
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hope of everlasting life.”* In my next,/ 
I shall endeavour to point out the true 
path to happiness. 





AURELIUS. 


* The above extract is taken from an excellent 
work on Solitude, by Zimmerman ; and I take I 
this opportunity to declare the pleasure and in- | 
struction I derived from a perusal of it. { 
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* The reign of beauty, like the blooming flower, 

is but the pride and pageant of an hour; 

To-day its sweets perfume the ambient air, 

To-morrow sees it shrunk, nor longer fair : 

Such the extent of all external sway, . 

At best the glory of a short-lived day. 

Then let the mind your noblest care engage, 

Its beauties last beyond the flight ofage; 

*Tis mental charms protract each dying grace, 

And renovate the bloom that deck’d the beauteous 
face.” 


I would not have my fair readers to | 
consider me as usurping the place of a 
dogmatist, or teacher. My design is 
merely to direct their attention to those 
things which immediately concern their 
happiness and welfare in society. 1 wish 
to warn them against following the im- 
pulse of fashionable folly, the constant 
pursuit of vain and trifling amusemepts, 
and the indulgence of idle habits, to the 
utter neglect of the mind. 
season which ought to be employed in 
laying a foundation for happiness through 
life. Can that young lady, who passes 
her days in a continual round of plea- 
sure, surrounded by flatterers and ad- 
mirers, slighting the important concerns 
of education for the uninterrupted en- 
joyment of the present moment—lI say, 
can she suppose that it will always 
be thus with her; does she imagine that 
the path of life will be strewed with 
thornless roses to the end? No, rather 
let me suppose the business of futurity 
does not at all engross her attention, or 
if, in any of her thoughtless moments, the 
subject presents itself to her imagination, 
it is speedily dismissed, to give room to 
more welcome and entertaining reflec- 
tions. But let me remind such an one, 
that ‘ if Spring put forth no blossoms, in 
Sunimer there will be no beauty, in Au- 
tumn no fruit. So, if youth be trifled away 
without improvement, manhood will be 
contemptible, and old-age miserable !” 
Let the season of.youth, then, be devoted 
to the acqusition of those qitalifications, | 


~~ as 








ie, & 


ie 


of time and money. 


beings, the most unhappy. 
busy, their peace is disturbed by a whis 
per, a look, and a thousand other trifles, 
too ridiculous to mention. 
ments and company should he of the very 
best kind, and every opportunity should 
be devoted to the attainment of know- 
ledge. 


which will insure your happiness and | 
comfort hereafter, and fit you for every 

domestic and rational enjoyment. 
|| wish to secure your future felicity, you 
must study economy and frugality, and 


If you 


earn rightly to estimate the value both 
Refrain from imi- 
ating the absurdities and vices of fashion ; 


|they are calculated to perplex the mind, 
and to irritate and ruffle every scene of 


ife. Fashion renders its subjects, of all 
Always idly 


Your engage- 


It is a duty incumbent on parents to 


train up their children in the way they 
should go, and to instil with care, into 
their minds, the principles of learning 
and virtue. 
fectually, | would recommend private in- 
struction, where it can be afforded ; but 
the teachers should be persons of known 
erudition and virtue, 
veral young ladies, whose minds have 
become corrupted and depraved, by the 
example of those who have had the care 
Youth is the || of their education. 


In order to dotbis more ef- 


l have known se- 


Where private instruction may be in- 


convenient to parents, I would advise 
them to place their daughters in a school 
at a distance from the vices and allure- 
ments of a city life. 
compares boarding schools to ** hot beds 


A certain writer 


which bring fruits and flowers quickly to 
their growth, but they have not their 
proper essence, healthiness, or flavour.” 
This remark may be just in some mea- 
sure, but there are ‘several respectable 
boarding schools near our city, where, 
under the judicious government of the 
instructors, the improvement of the pu- 
pils in their different studies is truly 
gratifying. In my next number I shall 
recommend some studies which I consi- 
der essential to a polite and liberal edu- 
cation. 
PHILAGATHOS$S. 


Fa 


An industrious and virtuous education of chil- 
dren isa better inheritance for them than a great 
estate. To what purpose is it, said Crates, to 
heap up great estates, and have no concern what 
manner of heirs you leave them to. 


FINE ARTS. 


Washington Allston, Esq. & native of Americay 
‘is rapidly rising to eminence in England, asa 
| painter. His last production is Jacob's Dream of 
| the heavenly Ladder, and is thus noticed in the 
London New Monthly Magazine. 


JACOB'S DREAM. 
By Washington Aliston, A. R. A. 


This artist, considering the ladder 
mentioned in the text, in a figurative 
view, has taken a license much in fayour 
of this composition, and substituted three 
successive and immense flights of broad 
steps in its place. This ascent from 
earth to heaven occupies the centre, and 
its terminations, on each side, are con- 
cealed by clouds. Jacob is represented 
in the middle of the foreground, at the 
foot of the steps, asleep on his back, with 
his head resting on astone. His posi- 
tion is nearly horizontal, but with a very 
delicate foreshortening of his whole 
\figure An angel stands at his head; 
two more very beautiful figures stand on 
the lowest step close to him, and three 
on the foreground near his feet. These 
angels are not infantine or cherubic 
forms, but of youthful stature and celes- 
lial grace ; and their attitudes and ges- 
tures show (that their attention is fixed 
upon Jacob, The top of the first flight 
of steps is a vast plain, on which a hea- 
venly host is seen in the form of a cres- 
cent. The most distant figures are in 
the concavity of this bow, and those 
which stand near its points rise in height, 
and are painted in stronger hues. In the 
centre of the front of this plain the Holy 

Spirit rises gracéfully, with wings extend- 
ed and hands crossed on the breast. 
This part of the composition is painted in 
golden rial hues, and connected with 
that which is on the foreground below, 
by two angels, half way up the flight of 
steps ; one, on the left side, is ascend- 
ing, and seen in a back view, just above 
the three angels near Jacob’s feet; the 
other is descending, and near the angel 
who stands at Jacob’s head. 7 
Above the first flight of steps, behind 
the celestial host, a second flight rises to 
an immense height, on which another 
crescent of angels, clothed in the bright- 
ness of eternal day, is scarcely discerni- 
ble. Behind this radiant choir the ascent 
paper with forms angelic, diminished 
and melting into light. This flight rises 
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to the throne of the Omnipotent, whose 

nce is veiled in ineffable glory, at 
an immeasurable height above. The 
flood of divine illumination is contrasted 
by the deep shadows of the foreground 
below, where the blackness of night 
overspreads the earth. This impervious 
darkness rises, in dreary masses, on each 
side and round the top of the picture, so 
as to concentre the visionary lustre with- 
in, and give an idea of inconceivable dis- 
tance from the spot on which Jacob 
sleeps, to the highest region of the hea- 
vens. 


The delicacy of the execution, in some 
of the details, betrays anxiety, which, in 
a perceptible degree, takes away their 
firmness ; and there are a few inequali- 


ties in thesheads and forms, although the | 


artist’s skill and fine taste, as a draughts- 
man, are evidenced by the general ele- 
gance and beauty of the naked parts. 
There is a sublimity in Mr. Allston’s con- 
ception of the subject, which places it 
among the foremost of the first class of 
There 
are some touches of the finest sensibility 
im the disposition of Jacob; and the 
of form and attitudes of the two 
angels on the lowest step, and of the one 
who is descending near the angel at Ja- 
eob’s head, may well be termed Raffael- 
lic, although perfectly original. The 
gentle action and gliding motion of dis- 
embodied beings under a human zeeming, 
their unaffected simplicity and undetina- 
Ble grace, give a spiritual character to 
the messengers «f God, with which the 
ascents are peopled ; notwithstand- 
in the 
scene, the whole is, at once,impressed 
epon the eye and mind with an imposing 
Mr. Allston, who is a native of Ameri- 
ea, was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy last year. He possesses the 
Gassical mind of a poet, with the skill of 
@ painteg, and the manners of a gentle- 
man, and is universally beloved by his 
brother artists ; a proof that the eminent 
abilities of an artist, when accompanied 
by amenity and candour, are a recom- 
mendation to professional esteem in this 
country. This gentleman was not in 
England to canvass for himself, but his 
merits canvassed for him! What an 
honour to the electors and elected ! 


& 
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| his legs, how extatic would be his joy, 


ies he should have no shoes.” 


ERARY CABINET. 














ON SOUND. 


“We do not in general reflect how 
much the voice, or any noise, extends on 
alevel. Of this, Dr. Franklin, that in- 
genious observer of nature, in all her 
operations, informed me of an instance. 
Some years ago, the inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia had a new bell imported from 
England. In order to judge of its sound, 
the bell was raised on a triangle in the 
great street of that city, and struck, as it 
happened, on a market day ; when the 
people coming to market were surprised 
on hearing the sound of a bell ata greater 
distance from the city than they ever 
heard any bell before. This circum- 
stance excited the attention of the curi- 
ous; and it was discovered, that the 
sound of the bell, when struck in the 
street, reached nearly double the distance 
it did when raised in the steeple.’”’—Old 
English Magazine. 





Lockman, the celebrated Persian mo- 
ralist, relates the following story of him- 
self :—** J] was once,” said he, *“ so 
poor, that I had not wherewith to buy me 
a pair of shoes, and was obliged to go 
barefooted. However patient | had been 
till then, I was become very dissatisfied 
with my lot, and entered the Temple of 
Cuffa extremely melancholy and discon- 
tented. I there saw a man who had no 
legs. Reflecting on his condition, | no 
longer complained of wanting shoes, but 
gave thanks to God, from the bottom of 
my heart, that I could still walk, though 
barefooted. How much better is it, 
thought |, to be without shoes than witb- | 
out legs! If this poor man could recover 





CIVILIAN PREJUDICES. 


The citizens of Vienna, the metropo- 
lis of Germany, considering that capital 
the most elegant and commodious of cities, 
frequently exclaim—“ There is only one 
Vienna!” The inhabitants of the capi- 
tal of Portugal say, “‘ He who has not 
seen Lisbon, has seen nothing!” An 
expiring Spaniard said to his son, ‘I re- 
commend you for once at least to see 
Madrid!” The Neapolitans who resided 
at a distance from their chief city, ex- 


a 











claim to each other, “‘ See Naples, and | 


then die!” The English declare, that 


‘¢ London is the most noble, most magni- 
ficent, and most opulent city in the 
world!”? The French affirm their me. 
tropolis to be ‘* The whole world !— 
There is nothing worth seeing out of 
Paris,’’ say they ; ‘* this grand and opu- 
lent city, filled with patriotic and enlight- 
ened citizens, surpasses all others in 
beauty; it is the vast emporium of 
nations, all of whom contribute to its 
grandeur—the four quarters of the world 
contribute their tributary stores !” 


bt 


ANECDOTES. 


A French Ambassador, at an audience 
with James the First, conversed with 
such rapidity, gesticulation, and grimace, 
that he became the public talk. King 
James asked Lord Chancellor Bacon 
what he thought of the ambassador. 
‘* Sir,” replied the philosopher, “ he 
appears a fine, tall, well-built man.”— 
‘* 1 mean,” replied James, ‘* what do 
you think of his head? Do you think it 
equal to his employ ?’’—* Sir,”’ rejoined 
the chancellor, ** men of high stature 
very often resemble houses of four or 
five stories, where the upper one is al- 
ways the worst finished.”’ 


A French Abbe having engaged a box 
at the Opera House at Paris, was turned 
out of his possession by a Marshal, as 
remarkable for his ungenilemanlike be- 
haviour as for cowardice. 

The Abbe, for this breach of good 
manners, brought his action in a Court of 
Honour, and solicited permission to be 
his own Advocate, which being granted, 
he began his complaint thus—* I com- 
plain not of M. Saffrein, who took so 
many of the enemy’s ships in the East- 
Indies ; I complain not of Count de 
Grasse, who so bravely fought Lord Rod- 
ney in the West ; I complain not of the 
Duke de Crillion, who took Minorca; 
but I Complain of Marshal ——, who took 
my box at the Opera, an@mever took avy 
thing else.””’ The court at once paid the 
highest compliment to his wit, and gave 
him the most ample revenge, by refusing 
him a verdict, in consequence of having 
already inflicted punishment sufficient on 
the cowardly Marshal. 5, 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


WRITTEN ON THE BATTERY. 


‘Tis twilight—in the western realm 

A gilded blotch of clouds is thrown, 
Benignly shaded by a film 

That gleams in nights of loveliest tone. 


And o’er those burnisp’d banks appear, 
A pure wan sky of mellow cast ; 

A vision far—a substance near, 
More calmly beauteous than the last. 


Upon the Battery-rock I lean, ; 
With tear-damp eye, and fever’d cheek— 
And gaze upon the noiseless scene— 
And feel—far more than life can speak. 


Oh, God ! it glads the soul to see, 
The speechless emblems of thy power— 
To trace each nook that worships thee, 
Amid witch’d evening’s languid hour. 


Oh, hear, great God! an orphan’s prayer, 
Whose orphanage is that of friends ; 

Look, in thy mercy, on despair— 
Despair—that to destruction tends. 


Oh, may he glean, from nights like these, 
The tinges that o’er heaven shine— 
The soul of inspiration’s lees— 
Till his young heart is wholly thine. 
M‘DONALD CLARKE. 
August 17th, 1819. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
LINES 


Addressed to a Friend, on her lamenting the loss of 
her Children, one of whom died at sea. 


Alas! my heart can kindred claim, 

With all who sorrow’s power have known ; 
It still can feel for other’s woes, 

Tho’ mark’d so sadly with its own. 


| Thy heart bas felt that cruel pang, 


From which no earthly power can save ; 
4nd stil! it grieves, that death so soon | 
Summon'd thy infants to the grave. 


Thy first lov’d babe, whose infant charms 
Around thy heart were closely twin’d ; 
I know how fondly it was lov’d, 
And with what pangs it was resign’d. 


"was lovely as the opening day, 
A beauteous flow’ret early blasted ; 
Call’d from this world of grief ana care, 
Ere she its grief or care had tasted. 


And ere thy heart had learn’d to bow, 
Submissive to the will of heaven, 

‘mother babe, to soothe thy grief, 
And claim thy tenderest cares, was given. 


Ob! it was hard, when thou had’st brought, 
From distant shores, the tender blossom, 
To see it quickly droop and die, 
And leave it—in the occan’s bosom. 


! 











Yet, tho’ fond nature prompts the tear, 
This thought is for thy solace given ; 
They have escaped a thousand ills, 
And are supremely blest, in Heaven. 
July 23d, 1819. HARRIET, 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO THE VOTARY OF LOVE. 


Can Fancy’s fairy hands no veil create, 
To hide the sad realities of fate ? 


Pleasures of Hope. 


There is a season passing sweet, 
Which few on earth may know ; 
’Tis rapture’s thrill as near complete 

As may be felt below. 


And brief its date—the dewdrop bright, 
Which gems the morning rose, 

Fades not more quickly from the sight 
When the warm sunbeam glows. 


Did e’er thy heart this season greet, 
With feelings from above ? 

Tis when congenial spirits meet, 
And mingle sighs of love ! 


’Tis then Hope sheds her brightest gleam 
On Fortune’s cloud of gloom ; 

And Fancy weaves her loveliest dream, 
To charm us from our doom. 


All lovely tho’ the vision seem, 
How soon it fades away ! 

Tis gossamer—the lightest beam 
That glimmers in the ray. 


And ill its time the heart employs, 
In labours all amiss ; 

Reality’s rude touch destroys 
The fabric of our bliss. 


Massachusetis, June, 1819 
. ID 


JAQUES. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO THE CHILD OF SORROW. 


Though elos’d in dark afflictions night, 
Yet weep thou not, sweet child of sorrow ; 
For though to-day grief shrouds thy light, 
Thy sun may brightly rise to-morrow. 


Though o’er thy head black tempests howl, 
And mark thee with despair's dark furrow ; 
Let not the gloom e’erwhelm thy soul, 
But wait with patience for the morrow. 


While on the darkest shades of wo, 

Of hope sweet consolation borrow ; 
She will her beaming smiles bestow, 

To gild with cheering ray thy morrow. 


Or if that morrow darkly rise, 
And thou art still immersed in sorrow ; 
Let faith still point beyond the skies, 
And whisper, there’s another morrow. 


Then let this cheer thy drooping heart, 
And guide where grief can never follow ; 
Let faith and hope their smiles impart, 
Oh, still look forward to the morrow. 
EDWIN. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


HAPPINESS. 


In search of happiness we rove, 

From rooms of state, and seek the grove ; 
Now wishing solitude, and then 

Desiring company again. 


Thus through the changing sc@m@ibof life, 
We're kept in one continued strife ; 
Requiring what we do not know, 
And wish to find all good below. 

Do visionary schemes invite, 

Or future prospects give delight, 
And promise fair to make us blest, 
By giving peace and tranquil rest ; 
Believe them not ; ’tis all a dream, 
And life itself a passing stream. 

We always forwards cast our eye, 
And slight the moments passing by ; 
Thinking, perhaps, a future day 

Will dart down pleasure'’s silver ray, 
And youth, or middle age, will give 
The happiness for which we live. 


How vain to pant for trifles here, 
And wish the future ever near! 
Thoughtless about the rapid flight 
Of Time, who hastens dismal night. 
Fondly a few short years ago, 
Faster I wish'd my days to flow ; 
Impatient for the present time, 

I spent my hours in foolish rhyme ; 
The prospects of the present day, 
Would cheer my heart, and make me gay, 
And drive my sorrows all away. 


The present day, alas ' is come, 
And I'm approaching nearer home ; 
But keen my disappointments prove, 
And empty all that charm’d to love. 
Hence may I gather maxims wise, 
And Earth, with all her cheats, despise, 
And place my hopes above the skies, 
Where happiness, without control, 
Forever reigns, and fills the soul. 

August, 1819. AMALGAM. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


* ME NO LIKEE DAT.” 


Last evening at twilight, to inhale the fresh breeze, 
As I walk'd with Belinda to chat ; 

I seiz'd her white hand with a delicate squeeze, 
She exclaimed—“ me no likee dat.” 


We talk'd, as we stray’d, of conjugat bliss, 
Till my heart flutter’d, and went pit-a-pat ; 
I attempted—I did—I attempted a kiss, 
O, tie, said she—* me no likee dat.” 


Thus baffled, in silence I walk’d on a while, 
First thinking of this—then of that ; 

I thought I could see her bewitchingly smile, 
Which I interpreted—me no likee dat. 


More encourag’d by this, I in tremuious haste, 
A seat procured—soon down we sat ; 

With my arm | encircled her beautifui waist, 
She blush'd, saying—* me no likee dat.” 
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With hope scarcely gleaming, I heav’d a deep 


sigh, 
My head ached—as I pu!l'd off my hat, 
She saw me look serious, and ask’d the cause why, 
I replied—* me no likee dat.” 


“The tear in her eye which soft pity had started, 
: love seem’d with fear to combat, 
y kiss’d from her cheek—and we 







ing—“ me de likee dat.” 
ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


WOMAN'S EYE. 


When ire impels the deadly ball, 
E’en hope would vain from danger fly ; 
But warlike might will harmless fall, 
_» Disarm’d by woman's kindling eye. 


Shrieks round the tempest’s crashing way, 
Wild rain’s frightened moaning cry ; 

But fades in gloom life's visions gay, 
When frowns dear woman's darkening eye. 


In fortune’s train soft pleasures rove, 
Her fav’rite, hope and joy, may buy ; 
But earth his gloomy waste would prove, 
Robb’d of its charm, sweet woman's eye. 


A thousand varied glories hue 
The blush which tints the evening sky ; 
But pencil ne’er charms more witching drew, 
Than melting joys of woman’s eye. 


The plaintive sonnd the harp strings breathe, 
Is love’s voluptuous winning sigh ; 

But music round the heart can’t wreathe, 
Such thrilling hopes as woman's eye. 


Weep! for no more in love's sweet bowers, 
Fresh garlands round our brows we'll tie ; 
But joy! for see, new blooming flowers 
The muse can find, in woman's eye. 
ROBIN ADAIR. 


————— 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
EPIGRAM, 
@n Michael Chace and Joseph Ketchem, Ministers 
of the Gospel. 


Michael and Joseph, two Divines, 
Of different profession ; 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 21, 1819. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nick’s toasts would afford the ladies no amuse- 
ment, were we to give them a place. 

To Frederick we would say, that “ thou art so 
like” a good poet, that thy effusion shall have a 
place. 

The Rising Sun shall, in due time, enlighten 
the columns of the Cabinet. 

Common Sense, being the best of sense, shall en- 
rich our next number. 

Orthoepist is only delayed for want of room. 

The Wife, by Roxta, shall have a place. 

S. of NewsJersey sent his favour too late for this 
number. 

Ready Rhino shall appear. 

Anna's favour shall have an early place. 

A. number of other communications are on 
hand, and shall be attended to. 


SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 

Roman Theatre.—Messrs. Vitali & Co. still con- 
tinue their exhibitions at Washington Hall, which 
consist of Figures and Metamorphosis. Their 
scenery and decorations are very splendid, and 
the mechanism is extremely curious and interest- 
ing A corps du ballet perform with the ease and 
agility of real life ; and it is hoped they will re- 
ceive, from the citizens of this city, that encour- 
agement which their genius, as artists, so justly 
entitle them to. " 


Mrs. Gray, celebrated as a public singer, has 
arrived in this city, and is expected to exhibit her 
talents before a New-York audience. 


much encouraged by the liberal proffers of nume- 
rous citizens, that he proposes to make another 
ascension before he leaves town, or as soon as 
proper arrangements can be made—probably 
about the last of this month. 


Summer Complaint. —It is said that a strong de- 
coction of mullen, afterward mixed and simmer- 
ed with new milk, has been found to be an effec- 
tual remedy for the dysentery. ‘This simple pre- 
scription isrecommended, at this particular sea- 
son, with a desire of affording relief to our suffer- 


ing offspring. 
WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 
The City Inspector reports the deaths of 111 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
14th inst.—OQf whom 46 were of the age of one 


year and under; between the age of 1 and 2, 17; 
2and 5, 6; 5 and 10, 1; 10 and 20, 3; 20and 








. They both with equal ardour strive, 
_ To overtake and fetch’em ; 
But Michael, he can only Chace, 
While Joseph's sure to Ketch'em. 
= 
RONDEAU. 
A long way off Lucinda strikes the men ; 
As she draws hear, 


And one sees clear, 
A leng way off—one wishes her again. 


30, 12; 30 and 40, 14; 40 and 50, 4; 50 and 
60, 1; 60 and 70, 2; 70 and 80, 4; 80 and 
90,1. Diseases: abscess 2, apoplexy 2, cholera 
morbis 4, consumption 11, convulsions 6, diarr- 
heea 1, drinking cold water 3, dropsy 4, dropsy in 
the head 4, drowned 2, dysentery 26, dyspepsia 1, 
epilepsy 1, fever.1, bilious remittent fever 1, 
typhus fever 3, infantile flux 16, hives}, inflam- 
mation of the chest 1, killed or murdered 1, mea- 
sles 1, nervous disease 1, old age 1, palsy 2, sprue 
3, still born 3, tabes mesenterica 4, teething 1, 
ulcer 1, unknown 2, whooping cough 1, worms 1. 
Men 20, Women 18, Boys 38, Girls 35. 
GEORGE CUMING, City Inspeeter, 
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The Balloon—We understand Mr. Guille is so | 














MARRIED, 


On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Bourke 
Mr. Azel Stevens Roe, to Miss Mary Walker, 
daughter of the late James Walker, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, the 5th inst. by the Rey, 
Mr. Whelpley, Mr. G. Bushnell, to Miss Any 
Vosburgh, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, the 9th inst. by the Rey. 
Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Charles P. Vandervoort, to 
Miss Ann Devereux, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 12th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Bourke, Mr. Richard C. Fosdick, to 
Miss Ann Eliza Van BBuren, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Peter B. Van Beuren, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rey 
Mr. Labagh, Mr. John Adams, to Miss Mary Kur- 
fes, all of this city. 

At Sempronius, (N. Y.) Mr. Samuel Bartlitt, 
aged 77, to Mrs. Elizabeth Forbush, aged 70, 

At Essex, (N. Y.) Stephen Cleveland, Esq. of 
Poughkeepsie, attorney at law, to Miss Deborah 
R. Vaughan, of the former place. 

At Ghent, (N. Y.) on the 11th inst. by the Rey, 
Mr. Gepbard, Robert B. Rutgers, Esq. of Belle. 
ville, (N. J.) to Miss Cornelia Van Rensselaer, 
daughter of Henry Van Rensselaer, Esq. of the 
former place. 

At Cranberry, (N. J.) on the 12th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Woodhull, Dr. Horatio Stansbury, te 
Miss Margaret Daniels, both of that place. 

At New-Orleans, Mr. Peter K. Wagner, editor 
of the Orleans Gazette, to Miss Sidonia Lewis, 
daughter of the hon. Joshua Lewis, judge of the 
District Court of that state. 


On Wednesday, the 11th inst. after a long il- 
ness, in the hope of a blessed immortality, Mrs. 
Jane Kip, aged 78 years, relict of Mr. James Kip. 

On Wednesday, the 11th inst. Mr. James Smith, 
aged 34 years, deservedly regretted by all whe 
knew him. 

On the 11th inst. Mrs. Leonard, aged 36. 

On the 12th inst. Mrs. Elizabeth Varick, aged 
80 years. 

On the 12th inst. in the 47th year of Ker age, 
Mrs. Baker, wife of Daniel Baker. 

On the 13th inst. after a short but severe ilt- 
ness, Mr, Thomas Youle, aged 41 years and three 
months. 

Suddenly, on the 13th inst. Mr. Eli White, 
aged 31 years. 

On the 14th inst. of a lingering illness, in the 
57th year of his age, Abraham Reynolds. 

On the 14th inst. Mr. Benjamin Crookshanks, 
anative of Aberdeen, Scotland, aged 90 years, 
an old and respectable inhabitant of this city. 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. Hyndes, widow of the 
late John Hyndes. She has left an orphan daugh- 
ter to deplore the loss of both father aud mother. 

On the 15th inst. after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
Susannah Samler, relict of the late Casper Sam- 
ler, aged 76 years. 

On the 15th inst. Mrs. Harriet Jones, wife of 
Mr. B. H. Jones, 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. Hester Dereaner, relict 
of Isaac Dereaner, aged 43 years. 

On the 17th inst. Amelia, only daughter of Isaac 


Levi, Esq. of this city, aged 7 years. 





